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AGRICULTURAL 


ON THE USE OF LIME AS MANURE. 


BY M. PUVIS. 


(Continu&d > 


EXTENT OF SURFACE TO WHICH LIME IS SUITABLE. 


7. A great proportion of the soil of France does 
not contain the caleareous principle. 


which the subsoils inclose calcareous formations 
—the great and last alluvion which bas covered 
the surface, and which still composes it wherever 
the return waters have not carried it off with them 
—also extensive surfaces, in the composition of 
which the calcareous principle had not entered ex- 
cept in small propo. tions, and which small amount 
has been worn out by the successions of veyeta- 
tion — all these kinds of soil, which comprise at 
least three-fourths of the surface of France, to be 
fertilized, demand calcareous manures, If it is ad- 
mitted that one-third of all this space has already 
received aid from lime, marl, ashes of wood, or of 
peat, of bones burnt, or pounded, there will stiil 
remain the half of France to be improved by suclr 
means ; an immense task, doubtless — but of which 
the results will be still more prodigious, since it 
will cause the products of all this great space to be 
increased one-half, or more. 


OF THE VARIOUS MODES OF APPLYING LIME TO 
THE SOIL. 


8. The principal modes of proceeding are in 
use for applying lime. The first is the most sim-| 
ple, and is the most general wherever lime is ob- 
tained cheaply, and where culture is but little ad- 
vanced in perfection, and manual labor is dear. 
This consists in putting the lime [the burned lime- 
stone] immediately on the ground in little heaps at 
90 feet average distance, and each heap containing, 
according to the rate of liming, from a cubic 
foot of the stone to half that quantity. When the 
lime has been slaked by exposure to the air, and 
has fallen into powder, it is spread on the surface 
so as to be equally divided. 

9. The second mode differs from the first in this 
respect: the heaps of stone are covered with a 
coat of earth, about six inches thick, according to 
the size of the heap, and which is equal to five or 
six times the bulk of the lime. When the lime 
begins to swell, by slaking the cracks and open- 
ings in the heap are filled with earth: and when 
the lime is reduced to powder, each heap is work- 
ed over, 80 as to mix thoroughly the lime and the 
earth. If nothing hurries the labor, this last op- 
eration is repeated at the end of fifteen days —and 
then, after wait ng two weeks more, the mixture 
is spread over the soil. 

10. The third process, which is adopted where 
culture is more perfect, where lime is dear, and 
which combines all the advantages of liming with- 
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Phe country | heap is finished by a third layer of earth. 
of primitive formation — the mountains of which | earth is moist, and the lime recently burned 8 or 
the rock is not calcareous — many soils even, of | 10 days will suffice to slake it completely. 





out offering any of their: inconveniences, consists 


: : : 7 | 
in making compost heaps of lime and earth, or) LimtnG, AS PRACTISED IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


mould. — For this, there is first made a bed of earth, | IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AIN,. 

mould or of : yt, or theres Ss, j ick- | ‘ ’ — 5 ee ; ; 

med ~s os for or thereabouts, in thick 12. The application of limein Ain dates fifty 
} 1e clods are chopped down, and there is |years back, At the present time, the soil which 


spread over a layer of unslaked lime of a heeto- | jas been limed is still more 
litre* ind H _ - »4A@ ; ° . . . 

: rid 0 20 = feet, ora ton to the 45 cubic | neighboring, not limed., Nevertheless, liming is 
eet of earth. pon this lime there is placed! but beginning to extend, while marling, which 
another layer of earth, equal in thickness to the | was begun fifteen years later, has already covered 
first, then a second layer of lime; and -— the | many thousands of hectares. : 
f the 


productive than the 


This is hecause 
marling is an operation within the means of poor 
cultivators, being accomplished by labor alone : 
while liming requires considerable advances, es- 
pecially in this country, where lime is dear, and 
the dose given is heavy. 

‘The dressings vary in quantity, from 60 to 100 
hectolitres the hectare, according to the nature of 
the ground, and often according to the caprice of 
the cultivators. Although these limings have not 
been made with all the care and economy that 
was desirable, they have been very efficacious 
when the soil has been sufficiently drained. The 
following tabies, extracted from the registers of 
three contiguous domains, belonging te M. Ar- 
mand, three years before, and nine years during 
the progress of liming, give us the means of ap- 
preciating the results, ‘The quantities of seed and 
of crops, are calculated in double decalitres, or in 
measures of fifths of hectolitres, 


Then 
the heap is cut down and well mixed — and this 
operation is repeated afterwards before using the 
manure, Which is delayed as long as possible, be- 
cause the power of the effect on the soi! is increas- 
ed with the age of the compost ; and especially if 
it has been made with the earth containing much 
vegetable mould. This method is the one most 
used in Belgium and Flanders: it is becoming al- 
most the exclusive practice in Normandy: it is 
the only practice, and followed with the greatest 
success, in La Sarthe. Lime in compost is never 
injurious to the soil, It carries with it the sur- 
plus of alimentary manure which the surplus of 
product demands for its sustenance. Light soils, 
sandy or gravelly, are not tired by repetitions ot 
this compost. No country, nor author, charges 
lime used in this state with having been injurious 


: : TABLE OF P ¢ , 
tothe soil. In short, this means seems to us the BLE OF PRODUCT OF THE DOMAIN OF LA CROI- 








most sure, the most useful, and the least expensive SSeee. 
mode of applying lime as manure, RYE. WHEAT. 

1]. The reduction of burnt lime to powder by | ¥FARS. Seed. Produet. Seed. Product. 
means of a momentary immersion in water in han.| 1822 110 600 24 146 
dle-baskets, serves much to hasten the slaking, 1823 110 764 24 136 
whether the lime is to be applied immediately to 1824 110 744 24 156 
the soil, or in compost heaps — seme hours in this 1825 107 406 27 251 
manner sufficing, in place of waiting two weeks ;| 1526 106 76 28 210 
however, the effect of lime, in this state, may well 1827 100, 504 30 249 
be different, as we have then the hydrate of lime,| 1828 90 §34 36 391 
and less of the carbonate of canstic lime.+ If great 1829 82 538 45 869 
rains follow, this process is not without its incon- 1530 60 307 60 459 
veniences, because then the lime, which is already 183] 78 350 40 417 
saturated with water, is more easily brought tothe | 1532 95 478 68 816 
state of mortar, which ought to be avoided more 1833 61 529 52 545 
than every other injury to the manure. TABL.E OF PRODUCT OF THE DOMAIN O 

The reduction of burnt limestone to powder, are. rca 
whether it be spontaneous or by immersion, pro- rv.aRs Seed. Prod — 
duces in the compost a bulk greater by one-half 1899 "hen er ay Seed, Product. 
or more than that of the stone — 10 cubic feet, 1823 120 be 16 100 
producing 15 —or a ton, 10 cubic feet. This iu-| jgo4 120 pro 16 103 
crease is not nniform with all kinds of lime; it is 1895 119 an 18 84 
greater with the rich (grasses, ) and less with the 1896 120 pe = 228 
pocr varieties. 1827 115 594 a 4 

18% . 22 

*The hectolitre contains 6102.8 English cubic inches. a 104 pe = ro 
or is equal to 2.82, (or about 2.6.7) Winchester bushels.| 1830 79 208 5 7" 277 
Thereforo the hectolitre is rather more in proportion te| 183] 9] 416 43 rid 
the hectare, than our bushel is to the acre. The decali.} 1832 79 41] 75 as 
tre (named next page) is the tenth of a hectolitre, and of | 1833 76 616 48 he 
course the “* double decalitre”’ js the fifth. i . 

ea ae d a The New Era states, that the in»porters of fur- 

An incorrect expression, certainly, bu: literally trans-| eign grain are making from fifty to one hundred 





lated.—Tr. per cent, on their cargoes, 
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Apptes ror ratrrenina Hogs. — Although 
the attention of cur readers has been before called 
to this subject, we believe its importance is too 
little appreciated generally; and as the present is 
the season for action, we shall lay a few facts be- 
fore them, showing the advantages of employing 
apples as food for fattening hogs, over other sub- 
stances. We shall first endeavor to show that 
they are a valuable kind of food, and secondly, 
that they are a cheap one, 

First, with regard to their value. A corres- 
pondent of the Maine Farmer in 1834 made the 
folowing experiment, He commenced feeding 
his hogs on applesin August. A pig four months 
old and weighing 95 pourds, was fed 18 days as 
follows : — first, two bushe's of sour apples, 
boiled with six quarts of oats and pea meal, weigh- 


ing four and a half pounds were given him. At 
the end of six days he had gained six pounds, — 


Ile was then kept six days on the same quantity 
‘of boiled sweet apples and meal, at the end of 
which time he had gained six pounds more. He 
was next fed on an equal quantity of boiled pota- 
toes and meal, and atthe end of six days he had 
gained only five pounds, Here the superiority of 
both sweet and sour apples over potatoes was 
decisively shown, 

A correspondent of this paper at Lockport, in 
a communication last winter, states that he shut 
up seven hogs about fourteen months old on the 
first of October; they were in poor condition, 
and estimated to weigh about 150 Ibs. each, and 
worth in the market 12 1-2 cents per pound, — 
They were fed fifty days on apples, mostly sour, 
boiled with a small quantity of water, with the 
addition ef a bushel of bran and a pint of salt, to 
three bushels of apples. At the end of fifiy 
days they were fed with twelve and a half bush- 
els of soft corn in the ear, andafterwords slaugh- 


tered. The average weight of each was 272 
pounds. Estimating the apples at 25 cents a 


bushel, the bran at 6 cents, and corn at 62 1-2 
cents, the whole expense was 877,55, and the 
pork at $6,12 1-2 per cwt. $116, leaving a clear 
profit of $41,45. See whole experiment detailed, 
in Genesee Farmer, current volume, p. 61. 

These experiments it will be observed, were 
with cooked apples. ‘The practice has also suc- 
ceeded when they have been fed in a raw state ; 
though the latter is not as profitable, except ona 
very small scale, when the trouble and expense 


of cooking would be comparatively greater. In 


the following experiments, the apples were given | 


uncooked. A correspondent in Onondaga county 
turned thirty hogs and from thirty to forty shoats 
and pigs in an orehard of 490 trees about the 
15th of September and they remained there until 
the latter part of November when they were 
slaughtered, with the exception of twelve dollars 
worth sold alive,and about a dozen retained as 
store pigs. ‘They yielded about 5.450 ths. of first 
rate pork, fattened on apples wholly, without any 
grain. ‘This was the fourth experiment of the 
kind made by the writer, all of which were at- 
tended with complete succeess. 

In the 5th volume, page 324, of the Genesce 
Farmer, S. P. Rhoades of Skaneateles says, “ A 
friend from Massachusetts informs me that he 
shut up a hog by himself, and fed him entirely on 
apples and water, last fall, and that he became 
very fat, was well filled, and the pork was hard 
and sweet as that fed on corn.’ He also states 








that when turned into an orchard where there are 
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both sweet and sour apples, hogs will eat about 
as much of one as of the other. 


In the Brattleborough Messenger, a correspon- 
dent says, “A man in Guilford, conversing on this 
subject, said to me, ‘There is a bog that’ will 
weigh over two hundred ; [ brought him home 
in July on my back. I have given it nothing but 
apples, and a little slop: for drink.” 

Secondly, with regard to the cheapness of this 
kind of food. ~'This may perhaps be best deter- 
mined by calculation. We will suppose that an 
orchard is planted on au acre of ground, and that 
the trees stand at a distance of twenty five feet 
asunder, whieh would not be too near when they 
are merely intended for this purpose. ‘This would 
give about seventy trees to the acre. ‘The trees at 
twenty five cents each would cost 818,75; and 
the expense of planting, supposing each tree to 
cost ten cents each, would be 7 dollars. While 
the trees are small, the land may be tilled and will 


produce as much as before; and from the time | 


they begin to bear, they may be considered as 


paying for the ground they occupy, by their fruit. | 
Such an orchard, therefore, in a good bearing | 


state, would cost as follows: 


One acre of Jand 


$50 00 





Seventy trees, 18 75 
Planting, 7 00 
$75 15 

The aanual interest on this sum at seven per 


cent. would be 85,30, which would be the actual 
expense of each crop, asthe pasture of the ground 
would pay for gathering. If each tree bears on 
an average five bushels a year, (this is low esti- 
mate if the most productive varieties are selected,) 
the annual crop would he three hundred and fifty 


/execute; but those who, like our author, com- 
| bine both characters, aff .rding example as well as 
' precept, are the teachers to whom their fellow men 
| may most confideutly look for profitable instruc- 
‘tion. ‘The tittle treatise before us, comprising less 
‘than a dozen duodecimo pages, is stored with 
information worth millions of money to the 
American people. It is a remarkably Jucid expo- 
sition of the whole phenomena of the Silk mys- 
tery —and ina form as concise as its style is 
clear and attractive. Were we not apprehensive 
of infringing on the courtesies of authorship, we 
should forthwith commence transferring these 
pages to our columns.» At all events, we shall 
have oceasion frequentiy to refer to its details 
and directions; and with leave of Mr K, will 
hereafier republish the whole. Meantime we 
cannot forego the gratification of copying the few 
| paragraphs subjoined, being the closing portion of 
the work : 

“ The value of silks imported into the United 
States, during the year ending Sept, 30, 1835, as 
| stated on the authority of the Hon. William Jack- 


| 
| 


ison, member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
amounted to $16,497,980, this being the original 
or first cost in the foreign country. During this 
period only $486,572 worth of this great amount 
was exported ; and the actual cost of the above 
|to the American people, or the whole retail cost 
to the actual consumer, may be fairly estimated at 
|} more than $22,000,000 for the year. Most of all 
‘this was imported from Italy, Switzerland, and 
| from France: formerly half our imports were 
‘from China, Yet neither the articles of raw silk, 
| nor any of those numerous, substantial and ele 


le- 
| gant fabrics, which are composed of part silk and 
| part cotton, or of mixtures of silk and worsted 
_ included in the above amount. And the de- 


bushels, which according to the preceding calcu- ;mand for silks whieh is now sO great, is contin- 


lation would be at the rate of one cent and a half) ually increasing. 


a bushel. Estimating the cost at double this, the 
clear profit in the second experiment before stated, 
instead of being $41,45, would actually be $74,45. 

One of our neighbors, last year, made forty 
dollars from a small orchard of about an acre, by 
fattening hogs, and reserved a large supply for 
winter and other use. 

If instead of feeding potatoes to their hogs, 
farmers would sell their potatoes, and purchase 
apples for this purpose, they would find it to their 
advantage. in ordinary seasons, ‘apples suitable 
for feeding may be had at one quarter the price 
of potatoes, or even Jess, and their superior value 
has been already shown. It would be far prefer- 
able, however, if they would raise their own 
apples, of kinds expressly for this purpose.— Gen- 
esee Farmer. 





Sm.x Coitore.—We have received from Mr 
Kenrick of Newton, the indefatigable student of 
vegetable nature, his annual “catalogue of fruit 
and hardy ornamental trees, shrubs, herbaceous 
plants, &c.”’ cultivated at the extensive and well 
known nursery of Nonantum Hill. ‘To this pub- 
lication is appended a most interesting and valua- 
ble memoir on the culture of Silk, and the treat- 
ment of the Mulberry —a paper which recom- 
mends itself to the attention of every friend of 
Home Industry, and deserves circulation through 
the country. Such men as Kenrick are the real 
benefactors of our race. Theorists may think and 


elucidate — practical men may experiment and } 


Not half this amount was con- 
|sumed six years ago; and since 1821, and durnig 
fifteen years, the annual arnount of silks consum- 
ed has doubled twice. 

Silk is believed to be eminently adapted to the 
soil and climate of every division of this great 
republic ; our serene atmosphere is peculiarly fa- 
vorable to its growth, and the prolonged and vig- 
orous state of vegetation during our summers. 
The genial climate for silk is ours, and the highly 
favored soil of one whole continent of the great 
western world, which, by an especial providence, 
with the exception only of Mexico, has fallen to 
our share and is ours exclusively. 

Our advantages are indeed very great —to be 
| duly appreciated, they must be estimated singly 
land individually ; how much greater and more 
striking wiil they then appear, if considered col- 
lectively — our innumerable rivers and rapid 
| streams, our immense forests and mines, the ex- 

haustless treasures of fuel and of flame, the com- 

bined elements of water, earth, of fire, and of 
| mighty power, await—offering resources un- 
|known and immeasurable, and willing aids in 
abridging the labors of man. 

Ilistory will record to endless remembrance 
the names of those illustrious individuals who 
have persevered as the faithful guides and pioneers 
in the great work — those who by their example 
or writings have served as lights, to illumine our 
way, and to cheer us through the long, dark and 
dreary bight. 

llope dawns auspicious, the day and its bright- 
ness will be ours: endowed as are our people 
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wie fortit: sila with energy, inl wits inte Me ctual) manufacture, qhat ‘hee attention of the most en-|that it will not be long before the public « will . 


resources unsurpassed, is there one American | 
who can doubt? | 

By those unceasing toils and mighty efforts, and 
matchless labors for whieh our people are so dis- 
tinguished, the millions thus recovered will not 
only be their just reward, but will add to the sub- 
stantial wealth of the nation and tothe glory of 
the whole republic.”— Wantucket Ing. 
HAMPSHIRE, HAMPDEN AND FRANKLIN A6. 

RICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

[Extracts from the Report of the Committee on the 
state of the Cattle Show, generally.] 

In making a Report of the result of their ex- 
amination of the various manufactures, the Com- 
mittee take pleasure in saying, that the articles | 
presented were much more numerous and of much | 
better quality than those exhibited on any former | 
occasion, for several years past. And it is grati-| 
fying to be able tostate, that there has been a man- | 
ifest improvement over former exhibitions in the 
quality and finish of the articles shown — though 
in the item of blue and other dressed cloths, there | 
is a great deficiency in quality. 

Flannels, floor-carpets, bearth rugs, woollen | 
counterpanes, rose blankets, linen dlapers and 
shee petinys, were of excellent quality. 


| 
| 
| 
}> 


| 


 lighte ned men, 


| ewes. 


} . . 
annual shows ought not to be considered as_ in- 


| 
as well as the attention of state | 
legislatures and of Congress, has been directed to it. | 

The Committee noticed a mammoth pumpkin, 
and a squash weighing sixtysix pounds, the pro- 
duct seed being brought from the Mediterranean, | 
and raised in the garden of Mr Whitmarsh of} 
Northampton. 

There was also some large sugar beets from the | 
garden of Mr Apthrop of Northampton, producing 
|at the rate of nearly forty lons to the acre. | 

A machine for cutting potatoes and other vege- | 
tables for cattle, the invention of Mr Abel \W il- | 


| liams of Ashfield, attracted great attention, and it | 


is thought may be of great use, 

In respect to the animals, the Committee will | 
say generally, that they were more numerous and 
finer than on ordinary former exhibitions. And 
on cows, heifers and cattle for the stall they regret 
that the rules of the society did not allow them to 
award more premiums, 

Several fine bucks were shown, but no lots of | 
Swine better than last year, but might be 
improved by crossing the breed. 

The subject of Agriculture is of vastly more 
importance than the mere term imports ; and the 





And 


tended for or confined to the farmers alone, 


enabled to go into the tunnel at Rotherhithe and 
come out at Wapping.” 
than 


It appears that more 
of the whole 1300 feet have been 
that the work is now proceeding at 
41-2 feet per week, and that this 
weckly rate will soon be increased to 8 or 9 fvet. 
When it is considered that the stupendous shield 
Which Mr Brudel has constructed to obviate the 
difficulties formerly encountered, weighs no less 
than 140 tons, aud is propelled under the bed of the 
Thames, sustaining a pressure of 8000 tons, wi: 
must regard this as a rapid progress, But thau 
Which places the skill of the engineer in the most 
conspicuous point of view, is the fact that the 
material through whieh the shield is now pro- 


700 ont 
completed 5 


the rate of 


| : . . . — 2 
iceeding with the most pertect salety, is in a seni 


fluid state. 

Expeniments at Sea. — We are indebted to a 
friend, who bas just arrived from Europe, for the 
following. —M. Y. Enquirer. 

Experiments made on board the Charlemagne. — 
26th of September, 1836, the weather being calm, 
I corked an empty wine bottle and tied a piece of 
linen over the cork; I then sank it into the sea 
six hundred feet; when drawn immediately up 
again, the cork was inside, the linen remained as 


The utter and cheese was of fine flavor; one | ‘here the Committee feel compelled to remark, that | it was placed, and the bottle was filled with water 


lot of cheese from the dairy of Col. Gardiner 


a comparison with similar societies in the ne igh- | 


I next made a noose of strong twine around 


Dickinson of Conway, deserves particular notice , boring counties, places us decidedly in the back | the bottom of a cork, which I forced into the 
] 


for its superior quality, and mode of manufacture. 
A letter in relation to it, having accompanied the 
cheese, and setting a good example for all others | 


ground. 
A prominent member of this society, and a dis- | 
tinguished public man in this county, now no more, 


empty bottle, lashed the twime securely to the 
neck of the bottle, and sank the bottie six hundred 
fect. Upon drawing it up immediately, the cork 


to follow, the object of such exhibitions being not once remarked that “the moment you pass the lines | was found inside, having foreed its way by the 


merely to show a particular sample, but to commu- 
nicate the way improvements are made, that oth- 
ers may derive a benefit from their experiments. | 

The Silk department was superior to that of 

any former anniversary in this county, and is a 
sure evidence that the silk cause is rapidly ad- 
vancing within the limits of the society, particu- 
larly in the town of Cummington, where more silk 
is manufactured than in any other town. 
i The raw and reeled and manufactared article 
exhibited by Mr Austin Cobb of Cummington, 
was of excellent quality,and greater in quantity 
than were ever before exhibited here. 

The raw and reeled silk exhibited by Mr Tim- | t 
othy Smith of Amherst, would do credit to any | 
county, or any society. 

The silk hoisery by Miss Sophia Dickinson of | 
Hatfield, Miss Norton and Mrs Kingham, and | 
Sewing silk by Mrs Tucker, all of Cummington, 
were of superior quality. 

Mrs N. Hartshorn, of Northampton, exhibited 
specimens of the greatest quantity of cocoons, and 
of excellent quality, 

Were we to judge of the silk business from what 
has been now exhibited, the time cannot be distant 
when every family might clothe themselves in 
silk of their own manufacture, instead of paying 
sixteen or seventeen millions of dollars annually to 
foreign nations for this one article. 

The legislature of this State have granted a 
bounty for seven years on cocoons, reeling and 
throwing of silk, which will pay all the expense of 
feeding the worms, and of performing the reeling 
and throwing, so that the silk will be a clear gain 
to the family in which the business is, or ought to 
be done, and through which our silk factories are 
to be supplied. And so important is this subject 


‘and a nearer view of the domestic arrangements 
| showed thatthe neatness which prevailed without, 
' was butthe consequence, or the accomplishment 


land thrift which reigned within. 





becoming, both as a matter of production and 


‘of the county on the east and west of the Connec- 
ticut river, you feel that you have entered another 
district ?— ‘the neatness of the farms, the excel- 
lence of the fences, the absence of brush in the 
highway — all told that thrift was there — and an 
examination of the stock and farming implements, 


of the neatness and order and system and comfort 


The old county of Hampshire was formerly no- 
ty almost to a proverb, for being ia point of beau- 

, fertility of its soil, and the morality of its pop- 
os one of the finest counties in the country, 
| and unsurpassed in its general agricultural advan- 
tages by any one in New E ngland, 

“And while our neighbors in the adjoining coun- 
‘ties, with soil fur inferior to ours, and possessing 
far less natural advantages, are outstripping us| in 
agricultural improvements, shall not their example 
stimulate us to renewed and increased exertions to 
stimulate all classes of our peeple to give their 
countenance, and lend their: co-operation, in the 
adoption of such measures as shall render these 
annivers:iries more interesting and useful, and in- 
duce all to feel that strong individual as well as 
combined efforts are necessary to carry into com- 
plete effect the great and useful objects for which 
the society was originated. 

In bebalf of the Committee, 


Oct. 19, 1836. EDs AR D DICKINSON. 





Tur Tames Sheed. -- It is now no longer 
a matter of doubt whether this wonderful under- 
taking will be completed. Science and perse- 
verance have triumphed over all difficulties, and 
we may now expect, with well founed confidence, 





twine, and in so doing had broken itself into two 
pieces ; the bottle was filled with water. 

I then made a stopper of white pine, long enough 
to reach to the bottom of the bottle ; after forcing 
this stopper into the bottle, I cut it off about half 
an inch above the top of the bottle, and drove 
two wedges of the same wood into the stopper. 
I sank it 600 feet, and upon drawing it up imme- 
diately, the stopper remained as t placed it, and 
there was about a gill of water in the bottle, which 
remained unbroken, The water must have forc- 
ed its way through the pores of the wooden stop- 
per, although wedged as aforesaid, and had the 
bottle remained sunk long enough, there is no 
doubt but it would have been filled with water, 





Col. Charles Biddle, a citizen of the U, States, 
in conjunetion with a few capitalists in this coun- 
try, have obtained a contract for a Rail Road 
across the Isthmus of Panama, which promises, if 
completed, to be of immense importance to our 
commerce, and to the whole world, It must be- 
come, in a few years, the highway of nations to 
the Pacifie Ocean, and will enable our whaling 
ships to make their return every six months, in- 
stead of three years, as well as save a dangerous 
voyage around Cape Horn. 





Gas Leontine. — Anew mode of transport- 
ing gas is about to be adopted in Paris. The 
Triumphal Arch de l’Etoil, the Prefecture of the 
and the Mint, will shortly use what is 
called “the portative gas, compressed,” by which 
the laying of subterranean gas pipes is entirely 
avoided. This has already been used with suc- 
cess in the city of Rheims. The discovery of 
the uncompressed gas is due to M Huozean Nuivon, 
a distinguished Chemist cf Paris, 


police, 
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PLY MOUTH Cc OUNTY Cc ATTLE sHow. 
The Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ Exhibition 
was held in this town on Wednesday last, and not- 


withstanding a tremendous rain storm, and the | 


wind blowing a gale from the North-East, the 
Show was very fair, far exceeding what could have 
been expected, shewing the deep and unquencha- 
ble interest that is felt by the public in this annual 
holiday of the farmer and manufacturer, and the 
exhibition of the industry, skill and taste to be dis- 
played by the Ladies, ‘The Ladies seem to have 
taken nearly the whole of the premiums on the 
manufsetures, as is usual, ‘The Hall was hand- 
somely decorated and well filled, with their works 
of art, industry and taste ;— indeed the display 
was searerly less than past year, though a good 
proportion of the articles were presented on the 
morning of the show. We noticed particularly a 
Hearth Rug made by the widow of the late Sam- | 
uel Shaw of this place. She is 80 years old, yet 
we have never seen so successful an effort of the | 
needle; it was wrought with worsted, by the 
marking stitch, as the ladies say, beautifully ar- | 
ranged of various colors, Jt was a rich Rug, more 
valuable than is usually seen jn carpet warehou- 
ses. The other samples of needie work on mus- 


lins, lace, &c. have never ‘been surpassed in for- | 
A partofthe Hall was deewrat- | 


mer exhibitions, 
ed by samples of rich tassels, epeaulets, sashes 
cords, fringes, &c. from the manufactory of Messrs 
Baker & Lincoln, Hingham. 

The Ploughmen with their teams were ready 
at the hour appointed for the match, fearless o 


> 


the tempest.— ‘The pens were very well filled with | 


live stock. Mr Webster’s cattle were a great at- 
traction. The address, by the Rev. Mr Carll, 
was good, and the show seemed to pass off well. 

The following are the Reports of the Commit- 
tees as far as we have been able to obtain them 
The report of Mr Allen, on improvements, &c., 
was very lengthy.— We merely insert the awards 
this week, and shall give the report hereafter.— 
Plymouth Republican, 


IMPROVEMENTS AND MANURE. 

Ebenezer Copeland, for Fruit Trees, a gra- 
tuity, 

Nehemiah Howard, W. 


Robert Barker, do 20 00 
Nahum Snell, W. Bridge, do 10 00 
Josiah Hatch, a gratuity, 7 00 
Philip Brewster, Hanson, for Manure, 30 00 
Capt. Abram Washburn, Bridgewater, do. 25 00 | 


Morait ALLEN, Chairman. 
BUTTER, SILK AND INVENTIONS, &c. 


The committee on Butter, Cheese, Cocoons, 
Silk and Inventions, recommend the following 
awards, viz.— 


'source of great profit to the industrious popula- 


tion. They bope hereafter there will be a much 
greater production of silk in the county. 


#30 00! 
Bridge, Stone Wall 30 00} 


| report : 


| Mrs Hepzibah S s. Souk, Scituate, 1-2 


oz, wrought Silk, 1 44 
Pan! Revere, Bridgewater, improved Blind 
Catch, 1 00 


‘The samples of butter and cheese were all of 
superior quality, and it was difficult for the com- 
mittee to determine on the premiums. They re- 
gret that the competition in cocoons ind silk has 
not been greater — believing this branch of do- 
mestic manufactures as entitled to more than or- 
‘dinary claims from the agricultural societies of 
New England — and destined to become a 


as 


The improved blind catch, by Mr Revere, ap- 
| peared to be a very simple and effective mode of 
| fastening blinds — and, if it proves durable, seems 
to answer the intended purpose in every respect. 

The Committee have further to acknowledge 
the receipt of an uncommonly fine sample of spring 

wheat, of the seed of the Black Sea wheat, from 
| the farm of the Hon. Daniel Webster in Marsh- 
| field. We are informed that about thirty bushels 
| of this wheat was raised on an acre, w hich 1 is an 
junusual product for this county. 
Hoximes Spracur, Chairman, 
STOCK. 

The committee on Stock, have attended to the | 
duty assigned them and recommend the award of 
| premiums as follows 
Best fatOx, C pemaal Alden, Bridgewater, $10 00 


2d. Horace Ames, do $8 00 

| Best Cow, Ze pbauiah Andrews, do 10 00 
| dl, Eleazer Carver, do 6 00 
3d, Mitchell Keith, do 4 00 
Best Heifer, Paschal Basset, do 5 00 
2d, Daniel Webster, Marshfield, 3 00 
Best Bull, Calvin Hayward, Bridgewater, 4 00 
2d, Ilorace Ames, do 2 00 
Best Calf, Daniel Webster, 3 00 
2d, Willard Washburn, 2 00 


Timothy French, Kingston, and Asa Copeland, 
Bridgewater, cach, one volume of the New Eng- 
land Farmer. 

Mr Webster also exhibited, but not for premium, 
a Scotch Cow, which was very beautiful and at- 
tracted much attention, 

Paut Hatruaway, Chairman. 
PLOUGHING. 

The committee on Ploughing having attended 

to the duty assigned them, submit the following 


The number of tears entered were eight, fuur 
of which were on the ground in time. The com- 
petition was very great, so that it was with diffi- 
culty the committee were able to decide upon 
the award of premium. They, however, recom- 
mend as follows :— 





Best Butter, Mrs Olive S. Pratt, Bridge- 
water, $3 00 
2d, do. Alfred Whitman, East do 2(0! 
3d, do. Solomon Leonard, Bridgewater, | 
gratuity, 1 00| 
Best Cheese, Mrs Bethiah Bates, do. 5 00 | 
9d do Mrs Olive S. Pratt, do. 3 00 | 
A gratuity to Solomon Leonard, do. 1 00 | 
do Luther Keen, Hanson, 75 
do Philip Brewster, do. 50 | 
Cocoons, Hepzibah S$ . Brooks, $ Scituate, Ist 
premium, 8 00 
do Deborah Brooks, do 2d prem. 6 00' 
do Sarah 8. Brooks, do3d do 400 


Ist, Abram Washburn, 2d, $10 00 
2d, Van R. Swift, 8 00 
3d, Capt Abram Washburn, 5 00 
4th, Abram Washburn, 2d, 3 00 


7 hey also recommend that there be awarded to 
A. Washbura 2d, Ira Conant, Van R. Swift, Lewis 
Holmes and Martin Leonard 2d, one volume each 
‘of the Complete Farmer. 

All the ploughs used were of David Prouty’s 
manufacture. ‘The committee are happy to say 
that the work was performed much better than ex- 
pected considering the unfavorable state of the 





weather. Gro. W. Woop, Chairman. 





FANCY ARTICLES. 


Shubael S. Lovell, Bridgewater, best bonnet, 4 00 
Anna Caswell, do 2d 
Susau M. Eddy, Middleboro’, Bead Reticule, 1 50 
Mrs Lambert, Bridgewater, do 50 
Abigail French, King-ton, Bead Purse, 50 
Maria A. Hall, Bridgewater, Bead Ghain, 95 
Lucinda J. Ripley, Hingham, muslin wro’t 

Cape, 1 00 
Rebecea A. Bartlett, Plymouth, do "5 
Mehitable Lincoln, Hingham, do 50 
Caroline Hall, Bridgewater, tmus!in wro’t 

Cap and Collar, 1 00 
Maria A. Hall, Bridgewater, muslin Collar, 50 
Mary J. Keith, do do Pantatetts 25 
Sarah J. Brown, Pembroke, net Cap and 

Collar, 1 00 
Jane 8. Cushing, Hingham, Lace Veil, 1 50 
Maria A. Hall, Bridgewater, do Cape, 1 00 
Miss C, Jacobs, Scituate, do do 25 
Eunice H. Jacobs, do do do 50 
Betsey Turner, Duxbury, do do 50 
Lois H. Sprague, Bridgewater, lace Scarf 

and Handk’f, 1 00 
Betsey ©. Sprague, do lace Handk’f, 50 
Anna Delano, Duxbury, do do 50 
Maria Jacobs, Hanson, do Caps, 25 


Sarah Gould, West Bridgewater, sample of 


Lace, 50 
Hannah K. Leonard, do Sampler, 50 
Anna Delano, Duxbury, do £0 
Elizabeth B. Gooding, Duxbury, wro’t Thi- 

bet Shawl, 50 
Mariet Alden, Bridgewater, wrought Cam- 

bric, 25 
Mehitable Lincoln, Hingham, do silk Apron, 50 
Lucy Jacobs, Hanson, white down Boa, 25 
J. W. Barstow, Bridgewater, child’s linen 

Socks, 25 
Sarah P. Worcester, do, Feather Cape and 

Moff, 1 00 
Adriana Brown, Duxbury, Astral Lamp Mat, 75 
Betsey B. Prior, do do do 50 
Helen D. A. Prior, do two Lamp Mats, 50 
Matilda Peterson, Duxbury, one do 50 
C. A. Bassett, Bridgewater, do do 5Q 
Mary H. Wilbur, do do do 25 
M. Richmond, Middleboro’, painted map of 

the world, 50 
Harriet Bassett, Bridgewater, painted velvet 

flowers. 50 
H. Keith, do do do 15 
Cornelia A. Bassett, do do mourning 

piece, 5 
Harriet Bassett, do Card Racks, 25 
H. 8. Brooks, Scituate, 8 elegant silk Hand- 

kerchiets, 2 00 

Do do five tow silk do 100 
Do do pieces of silk Vesting, 1 50 

Baker & Lincoln, Hingham, Upholstery 
work, 5 00 


There were two very beautiful straw bonnets 
presented from .Vorton, but coming from out of 
the County, could have no claim for a premiut. 
Several delicate capes were exhibited also which 
obtained no premium, for the reason that the work 
was transferred. The upholstery, by Messrs Ba- 
ker & Lincoln, we would recommend as very el- 
egant, tasteful and faithfully done, end highly 
creditable to them as manufacturers. ‘I he beauti- 
ful silk handkerchiefs by Miss Brooks, of Scituate, 
ceserve special notice for their delicacy and fine 
texture. B. Brown, Chairman. 
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MANUFACTURES, 
. Covington, Middleboro’, best piece of 


wool cloth, $6 00 
Samuel! A. Frazier, Duxbury, best wool 

flannel, 4 00 
Abiah Basset’, Bridgewater, best pair wool 

blankets, 2 00 
Bethiah Brewster, Hanson, next best do 1 00 
Sylvia C. Stetson, Duxbury, best picce car- 

peting, 6 OU 
Saliy Loudon, do next best do 4 00 
Wate Holmes, Bridg’r, third best do 20 
Eunice Ripley, Hingham, piece stair carpet- 

ing, 2 00 
Olive Shaw, Bridge’r, (aged 80) best hearth 

rug, 2 
Emeline Bates, Kingston, next best do, 1 50 
Mrs James Hall, N. Bridge’r, third best do 1 
Mary ‘Vo'lman, Scituate, 4th best do 75 


Addison Alden, Wareham, 5th do do 

Sarah Goodspeed, Duxbury, best woolen 
hose, 

Mary Bennett, E. Bridge’r, second best do 5 

Thalia E. Weston, Middleboro’, best worst- 


— 


ed hose, 1 
Mary C. Barker, Pembroke, second best do : 
Lucinda Beal, Hanson, best cotton hose, 10 
Mrs Lambert, Bridge’r, second best do 
Lucinda Beal, Hanson, best linen hose, 1 
Mary Bennett, E. Bridge’r, second best do 50 
Lucinda Carver, do best sitk hose, l 


Hepzibah S. Brooks, Scituate, second bestdo 5 
Mrs Eben’r Pratt, Bridge’r, best bed spread 2 0 
Bethia Brewster, Hanson, second best do 5 
Hulda Wilbur, Bridge’r, third best do 
Mary D. Ellis, Middleboro’, best white cot- 

ton do 
Lois Scott, Bridg’r, wrought counterpane, 20 
Emma Tower, Hingham, best patch bedquiit 2 00 
Hasediah Chipman, Bridge’r, second dodo 1 00 
Aurelia Jacobs, Scituate, third do do 75 
Hannah Copeland, West Bridge’r, 4th best 

do é 
Fear Thompson, Halifax, woolen bed quilt, 1 00 
Cynthia Wood, Halifax, best linen table 

cloth, 3 00 
Charity W. Washburn, Bridg’r, next best do 2 00 
Susan Pickens, Middleboro,’ third best do 1 50 
Hulda Wilbur, Bridg’r, best diaper (30 yds.) 2 00 
C. W. Washburn, do brown do (20 yds.) —-1 00 


Olive Leach, do piece linen sheeting, 1 00 
Polly Alden, Duxbury, 40skeins woolen yarn 1 50 
Priscijla Sampson, Pembroke, linen thread, 50 
Howard & Clark, North Bridg’r, splendid 
Mahogany Centre Table, 5 00 


Morton Eppy, Chatrman. 
WORKING OXEN TND STEERS, 

Nine yoke of oxen were entered for premiums, 
six yoke of which drawed ; and there were four 
yoke of steers entered, but three only presented, 

They all worked well, and the premium are as 
follows : 

Van R. Swift, Bridg’r, best yoke of working 


oxen $8 00 
Martin Leonard, 2d do. next best do 6 00 
Ebenezer Pratt, best yoke steers, 6 00 
Ira Conant, next best do. 4 00 


Pascua Bassett, Chatrman, 
The Acadian Recorder asserts that the number 
of the present members of the Temperance Socie- 
ties in Nova Scotia was stated to be 30,000. 


Framingham, Oct. 29, 1836. | turned underneath is deeomposed. In preparing 
Mr Frssenpen :—Some time ago] promised to corn land for spring sowing, therefore, a heavy 
| write you an article on Ploughs and Ploughing, harrow should be first used. Make the surface as 
| We farmers are rather set in our notions of hus- | level as possible with this, then let the plough turn 
-bandry, and each of course prefers his own mode | the soil once over and no more before sowing. 
j until fully convinced of a better, ‘his furrow may be as fine as you choose, but 
) when once you have turned this mass of stalks, 
and weeds, and grass underneath, it is absurd to 
disturb it during the same week or month — we 
do much injury by ploughing teo often — we un- 
do our own work, 


| Ploughing, is the most important operation ia 
| busbandry, and should be closely attended to by 
}all who choose this mode, “ to turn the world up- 
) side down ;” and with a good plough we can do 
) this with much less hazard to the community than 
our Political Mountebanks, or ‘Trades Union asso- 


The Ploughs in common use are quite too short 
| ciations. 


in the waist. Forthirty years past we have made 
we nd Be , (no improvement ip this instrument excepting in 
| The best ploughing is that which most COM- | the regularity and smoothness of the mould board, 
| pletely subverts the soil and buries beneath it the . VYoura 

| ote vegetable growth, To effect this a good W u. BUCKMINISTER 
| plough is indispensable. Rough and stony ground np ids 
;may indeed be rooted up by the short rooter | 
}plough, Such lands are usually cross-pioughed 
, before planting. Plain fields require a different 
| instrument; a much longer plough is wanted here, 
|to turn the furrow flat without breaking and with- 
} out the aid of the Ploughman’s foot. 
strument runs easier thana short one, because it 





[t has been remarked that Rats frequently re- 
pair to fields of grain for the purpose of procuring 
their food easily, and that on the approach of win- 
ter they return, with increased numbers, to their 
Such an in. | ere comfortab.e domicils in the barn, the stable, 
or the celiar. This circumstance might be turned 





0| to advantage, if proper pains were taken to destroy 


) . 
enters the earth more gradually, as a thin wedge 
; opens wood more easily than a thick one, The! 
forrow rises less suddenly on the inclined plane 
|of the mould board, and falls where it should do, | 
liu the bed of the preceding furrow and complete- : as 
Peay fd : here at three sets to. When it is recollected what 
ily fills it. ‘To make sure work the coulter or cut- |... , , > tia 

, . ,, | injury rats doto the foundation of buildings, and 
jter should not stand perpendicular, but should | r : 
P , , . | What waste they create of provender and of all 
| lean to the right being placed a little anglewise in kinds of tabl hicl ld k 

. : ° nas oO vegetables, an ode W Cc couk Cc 

|the beam for this purpose, and cutting the edge Be" Pine gp ies 4 


. : 7 a ; : adopted to extirpate thei : : > gener- 
| of the furrow slice ina bevil form, it will then ‘all i wll y ra i oop ~ re roo 
)shut in like a trap door, Let not my brother far- y Ce Te eee ae ere ee 


mers be alarmed lest their lands be turned tooflat!; 7 

If they wish to see them lie edge up, or shingled, | Tue: PEED OF Sreamers.---[ have myself proved 

| one furrow upon an another, or broken into short hy experiment on canals, that when the speed of 
the boat is inereased beyond a certain limit, its 


draught of water is rapidly diminishing, and in 


| junks, they can use a short rooter or a post, as the | 

| Africans do. “ But,” say they, “the soil should be ‘ 

the case of a large steam raft constructed on the 
river Hudson, it was found that when the speed 


light.” Newly ploughed green sward always lies 
too light the first sunsmer and requires thorough | : . 
rolling and harrowing, to prevent its suffering for | V*S raised to twenty miles an hour, the draught of 
| want of moisture ; for unless the particles of earth | W8ter was diminished by seven inches, I have, 
| &c. come in contact, capillary attraction ceases therefore, no doubt that the increased speed of 
j and the turned sod draws no moisture trom the | a as = attended with a — effect ; that, in 
/subsoil. Hence our crops, in a dry season, suffers | act, they rise out of the water, so that although 
{more on green sward than on old ground. |the resistance is inereased by reason of their in- 
There is no danger of laying the green sward | creased speed, it is diminished in a still greater 


furrow too flat; if turned as it always should be, | Proportion by reason of their diminished immer- 


when the grass is green, that and the roots soon | Sion.— Lardner on the Steam Engine. 
begin to decay, and in our suminer months your 
horses will break through the sod as he passes 
and demonstrate to you that the furrow does not 
lie close enough. 


the verinin before they leave the fields, and with 
a good terrier this might be effectually done, A 
dog of this species belonging to the Coll. of H. 
M. Customs here, killed sixtyfive rats in a field 





Sirx.— The National Gazette of the 18th ult. 
| has an ably written editorial article on the subject 
of British and American finance,in whieh we find 
The advantages arising from this mode are, we | the following bold though just assertion : a 
cover up and set to fermenting the whole mass | ‘ Thirty years will make the Silk of the United 
of vegetable matter that covered the soil — we | States a prodigious article of production, a staple 
destroy all the noxious weeds —we reuder the | second only to cotton,— Balt. Far. 
surface smooth and much more exsy to manage, -———— _— —-— ——— 
and we avoid making loose and broken sods in| _ Sirk Maxuracrure.— At Paris large planta- 
seeding down to grass — for the furrow thus laid tons of the mulberry tree have been commenced, 
flat should never be disturbed till.a new breaking | With a view of trying whether the climate in the 
up after a course of grass crops. If seeded down | neighborhood of the city be not well adapted to 
to grass in this state it will not lie so heavy and will | the production of raw silk, which is now import- 
not want to be disturbed again so soon as if it had | ed in great quantities from Italy. 
been completely pulverized before seeding. Ploughs | $$ __—_————_ 
for our plains should, therefore, be made long — | Mr Westbrook, of Muskingum Co. Ohio, has 
they run more steady and cutthe furrows more true: | found that the Chinese Mulberry grows with the 
and it is not green sward only thatshould be turned | greatest luxuriance in that soil, and has this sea- 
flat — stubble land, weedy lands, cornhills, should | son raised to crops of worms, and two of cocoons 
be ploughed flat, and that only once till the matter in succession. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV.9, 1836. 
FARMERS’ WORK, 

Sowine Segps or Garpew Vecerasies in Autumn. 
Many things, which are usually sown in the spring, 
would be better sown in the fall ; and especially when 
we consider how little time there is for doing all things 


= —— 





in the spring. Pursnips, carrots, beets, onions, and 
many other seeds may be safely sown in autuinn. The 
seed will not perish, if covered by the earth. Cabbages, 
parsnips, carrots, spinach and onions are sowed to the 
best advantage in the fall, when it is desirable to get 
them early the next season. Miller's Gardener's Dic- 
tionary says, ‘to cultivate parsnips, sow the seed in au- 
tumn, soon after they are ripe; by which means the seed 
will come early in the following spring, and let the 
plants get strong before the weeds will grow to injure 
them. The young plants never materially suffer through 
the severity of the season.” 

Cobbett’s American Gardener asserts that * early peas 
would be best sown in the fall, could you have an assu- 
We all know what a bustle there is 


If they were sown in the fall they 


rance against mice. 
to get in early peas. 
would start up the moment the frost was out of the 
ground, and would be ten days earlier in bearing in spite 
of every effort made by the spring sowers to overtake 
them. 
year, some that were left in a lock of haulm at the har- 
vesting, and that lay upon the dry ground till the land 
was ploughed late in November, cam# up in the spring 
the moment the frost was out of the ground; and they 
were in bloom full fifteen days earlier than those sown 
in the same field as early as possible in the spring. In 


Upon a spot where I sowed j-eas for seed, last 


sume cases it would be a good way to cover the sown 
ground with litter, or with leaves of trees, as soon as 
the frost has fairly set in; but not before, for if you do 
it before, the seed may vegetate, and then may be killed 
by the frost. One object of this fall sowing is to get the 
work done ready for spring ; for at that season you have 
se many things todo at once Besides you cannot sow 
the instant the frost breaks up, for the ground is wet 
and clammy, unfit to be dug or touched or trodden 
upon, so that here are ten days lost. But the seed, 
which has lain in the ground all the winter is ready to 
start the moment the earth is clear of the winter frost, 
and itis up by the time you can get other seed into the 
ground in a good state. 

Fall of the year. Ina country where the springs are 
backward, as in the northern parts of New England, 
farmers should do all they can in autumn,to diminish 
or lighten the labors of the following spring, when they 
will have much work to perform in a short time. Sum- 
mer dung and composts should be carted out at this sea- 
son. Fences should be built or repaired, not only to 
prevent having them to do in the spring, but to keep 
cattle from injuring the lands with their feet, All the 
ground should be ploughed in the fall, that is to be 
seeded the following spring. 
saving labor ata time when teams are most apt to be 
faint and feeble, and when there is too often a scarcity 
of food for them. Ploughing in autumn is of great im- 
portance in a clay soil, as by exposing it to the frost, the 
cohesion of the parts is much broken — Deane. 

But although fall ploughing may be recommended as 
a general rule, we believe that in some soils it should 
not be practised. A light, sandy soil, which is naturally 
too loose for vigorous vegetation, is injured by late 
ploughing The frost destroys what little tenacity the 
land possesses, and reduces it to such a state that many 
of its most fertile particles are either swept away by 


° ‘tgak ; 
Ploughing in autumn is 





winds or washed away by floods. Such soils shou!d be | 
kept coated and bound together by vegetation as much | 
as possible. No farmer should suffer such land to lie in| 
a bare and finely pulverized state, either in summer or 


in winter. 





East Windsor, Con. Oct. 31, 1836. 
T. G. Fessenpen, Esq.,—- Sir, Having this day seen 
in the N. E. Farmer, the number of the fat oxen exhib- | 


| 
| 
| 


ited at the Worcester Cattle Show the 5th Oct. I thought | 
1 would just inform you that old Connecticut is not far 

behind Mass. in fine cattle. That I last week weighed 
for Ralph Watson, of this town, his fine Durham Bull | 
Althorp — in ordinary flesh, and not yet four years old, | 


he weighed two thousand two hundred and eighty | 


I was informed that he kept him in the stable 
entirely on hay and two puinpkins per day. | 
Yours respectfully, 


ASA BOWE, Weigher. 


pounds, 








MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Nov. 5, 1836, 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. | 
Pears — By L. P. Grosvenor — Bell pear, St Michael, 
a fine sample 
By B. ¥. French — Wilkinson. 
By Tho. Brown — a handsome pear for a name. 
By R. Manning — Pope's Quaker, great bearer, fine 
for market ; Wilkinson, small size: Nulli Secundem. 
Arries. — By J. Morton — supposed to be Harvey 
apple. 
By R. Manning — Rambo or Romarite; Coxe No. 26. 
For the Commi tee. 
8S. POND. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
From Messrs Winship — Spirea Filipsendula; new 
Phlox ; Lobelia syphilitum. 


Size or Farms.— Farming, when it is carried on 
merely as a money-making business, to be most profit- 
able, requires farms of such size ¢s to furnish regular 
employment to the head farmer and all the hands in 
such a way as to make the greatest return of their labor 
at the least expense. This can only be effected on 
farms of considerable size. The immense advantage of 
a regular division of the labor is shown in all extensive 
manufactories where extraordinary expedition in the 
various operations is attained, by allotting each depart- 
ment to separate individuals. For division of labor to 
be effected in farming, farms of considerable size are 
required, or where several hands can be constantly em- 
ployed to advantage. Where farms are very small, and | 


one man does the whole labor, it cannot be executed at 
} 





so small an expense as when the work is divided. 

The productions of a farm should not be confined to | 
one or two articles ; the farmer should not be principal iy 
a wheat grower, nor a drover, nor a shepherd, but | 
should attend nearly equally to all these different | 
branches. When the business is thus varied, too much 
work does not occur at one time, nor too little for the | 
employment of the hands at another. This variety of | 
business is also necessary to the improvement and en- | 
riching of the soil — to the production and application | 
of manure, and to maintaining the benefits of rotation | 
in crops. But it cannot be advantageously adopted on | 
very small farms, as there would be a very great waste | 
of ground, and at a great expense of material, for parti- 
tion fences, and a loss of time by attention to a great | 


number of small crops. | 


er mee ST 
Another disadvantage of small farms is, that labor 
saving machinery cannot be so profitably used on them ; 


for where these are expensive, and the quantity of work 
they perform is small, the interest on them isa heavy 


| drawback on the profits of the farm. 


Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, there is not 


) one farmer in a hundred who has not more land than be 


can cultivate in the best possible manner; or to speak 
more correctly, there is not one in a hundred who has 


| — gfe . ° 
sufficient additional capital to carry on profitably all the 


operations of the farm. A farmer must be able to ex- 
pend a large sum in addition to what he does in paying 
for his land, if he expects to make money by the busi- 
ness. But instead of this, the common practice is, to 
expend all the additional capital which is realised by 
farming, in purchasing more land. Instead of doing this, 
it would be much better for the farmer to sell a part of 
what he first had, if this is the only way of obtaining 
addition | capital for carrying on his operations. 

We will suppose the case of « farmer who commenced 
business with five thousand dollars; if, with one half 
this sum he buys a farm of fifty acres, and with the other 
half he improves it to a high state of fertility, he will do 
far better than if he should purchase a hundred acres, 
and have no further means of improving it or of per- 
forming the work upon it in the most advantageous 
manner. Most land, by a judicious expenditure to the 
amount of its cost upon it, may have its productiveness 
increased four fuld, and its profits to an almost incaleu- 
lable amount ; if, therefore a farmer can raise from fifty 
acres twice the amount of produce that he dues from ; 
hundred acres, he will not only receive twice as much: 
from it, but he will be able to raise this amount with 
even less than half the labor that he does from the hun- 
dred acres, because land in good condition is much more 
easily tilled than that in poor condition. Thus, with 
only fifty acres, he would in fact experience the advan- 
tage of large farms to a far greater extent than if he 
should purchase a hundred acres. — Gen Far. 





ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The following Officers were elected at the late Aunu- 
al meeting of the Essex Agricultural Society. 

President — James 1. Duncan, of Haverhill. 

Viee Presidents — Hobert Clark, of Andover, David 
Cummings, of Salem, Solomon Low, of Boxford, Dan- 
iel Adams, 3d, of Newbury. 

Treasurer — Andrew Nichols, of Danvers. 

Secretary — John W. Proctor, of Danvers. 

Trustees — Stephen Barker, of Andover, Andrew 
Breed, of Lynn, Jeremiah Colman, of Newburyport, 
Nathaniel Felton, of Danvers, Daniel Fuller, of Mid- 
dleton, Moses French, of Salisbury, Edward Ford, of 
Beverly, Frederick Howes, of Salem, Nathan W. Hazen, 
of Andover, William Johnson, Jr., Andover, Joseph 
Kittredge, Andover, Amos Kimball, of Boxford, Daniel 


iP. King, of Danvers, Jesse Kimball, of Bradford, R. 


Augustus Merriam, of Topstield, Richard Jaques, of 
Newbury, Moses Newell, of West Newbury, Daniel 
Putnam, of Danvers, Jesse Putnam, of Danvers, Dean 
Robirson, of West Newbury, Amos Shelden, of Bev- 
erly, Jeremiah Spofford, of Bradford, Bowman Viles, of 
Lynnfield, Erastus Ware, of Marblehead. 


Fires in Germany. — 27 
by fire in the Duchy of Brunswick, and sixtyfour 


with a church on the 28th, in Blankenburg. The 


buildings were destroyed 


beautiful Rotunda at Limburg, on one of the steepest 
mountains near Aix la Chapelle, and the Chateau 
of the Duke of Armbeg, have been also destroyed by 
fire. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay. Novy. 7, 1836. 
Reported forthe Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
A market 5230 Beef Cattle 680 Stores, 7200 Shecp 


and 1120 Swine. A very large number of Beef Cattle, 
several thousand Sheep and lot of Swine remain unsold. 
trices —Beey Cattle ~The unusual number at mar- 


declined. We notice to conform, viz: a few extra, at 
$6 25; first quality 5 50 a $6; 2d quality $4 75 a5 W; 
3d quality at 3 25a 4 50. 

Barrelling Cattle—'Vhe d fficulty of obtaining money, 
together with the Jarge supply of Cattle at merket, 
produced a very sensib! e falling off in prices. Several | 
lots were purchased on 60and 90 days’ paper, and some 
lots were sold for less than they cost in the countr y. 
We quote Mess $5; No 1,424 25; No2, 350a 3 5s; 
No. 3, 2 50. 

Stores —- Yearlings at $5a6; twoyear old $9 a 15; 
three year old $15a 24. 

Yheep. — Duil. Market overstocked and prices az 
Lots were taken at $1 75, 2 12, 2 25, 233, 2 42, and 25 
Some fine Wethers 2 50 275, $3, and 3 25, 

Swine — One lot to peddle were | taken at6 3-8 and 7 
3-8, and several lots at 6 1-2 and 71-2; at retail 7 1-2 
for Sows and 8 1-2 fer Barrows. 








FRENCH SUGAR BEET. 

We have just received a fresh lot of French Sugar Beet of 
this year’s growth. "Tne cultivation of the Beet for tte man- 
ufacture of sugar, is exciting the attention of farmers gene- 
rally through out the couutry, and bids fair te be one of the 
mest important branches of domestic industry. Saady soi's 
formed by alluvions and deposits of rivers are very favorable 
to the growt: of beets ; but the best soils for the purpose are 
those tuat have the greatest depth of vegetable mould, The 
produce from an acre is very great. ‘Two and a half pounds 
iS requisite to seed au acre. ‘The seed may be sown broad- 
cast, or in drills. We confidently recommend the article here 
offered, It is pure and of the right kind, selected wih great 
care fiom imported roots. For sale at the New England Seed 
Store, by JCSEPH BREC K & CO. 

Nov. 9 








AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 

Farmer's Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
Gardener, by Thos. G. Fessenden, the American Orchardist, 
by Wiliam Kenrick, and the C ‘omplete Farmer, by Thos. 3. 
Fessenden. ‘These are bound to mateh, at $3 for the set, or 
wi'l be sold separately for $1 each volume. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Caleareous Manure, 1,00. 

( shaptal’ s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of 
great vai tue, price 1.25, 

The American Farrier, price 75 ets. 

Mrs Child’s Frugal Housewife, 50 cts. 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 ets. 

Cobb’s Silk Manual. 50 cts, 

Comstock’s do. 50 ets. 

Forsyth on Fruit Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

Loudou’s Complete Works. 

And will be supphed to order any work upon subjects eon- 
nected with Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Eccnomy. 

June 22. 


TO LET 


A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah 
Johnson, containing about 220 acres of land, in a high state 
of cultivation ; the baildings are commodious and in good re- 
pair. It has the advantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, and the Middlesex Canal running through it, and is 
bounded on Mystic River. which afford great facilities for 
transporting manure, -. Possession given tmmediately. 

Also, A Tan Yard, in Charlestown, near Mystie River, 
and occupied by the subscriber, containing 1000 ‘vats, wit! all 
the necessary buildings and machinery for carrying on the 
tanning business extensive ly. Connected with the yard is a 

water power st ficie.:t for erinding 2000 cords bark per year 
milling hides, smoothing leathe r,pumping, dre. Also,a large 
and very convenient wharf for landing bark and wood.  Pos- 
session given immediately. For farther part'eulars inquire of 
GILBE RT TUF S, or JOSE PH F. TUFTS, at the Yard. 

Oct. 12. 4t. 


WANTED. 


A small Farm, twenty to forty miles from Boston, with 
good House and Barn Possession to be had in March next. 
Any person having one for sale is requested to deseribe land 
and buildings, stating terms of payment &c. Address (post 
paid) 1. D. B. at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 

Oct. 5, 4 


NEW WORK ON SILKE. 

Just published and received ‘The Silk Baiser’s Manual, or 
the Art of Rearing and Feeding Silk Worms, and the C ulti- 
vation of the Mulberry Tree. Translated from the French.’ 
Price 50 cts For sale at the New England Seed Store, 5! 
and 52 North Market Street 

Oct. 26. 








JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
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ket offdred a gsod selection, and prices consequently | 





2000 APPLE TREES. 

bor sale by the subscriber, at Fresh Pond, Cambridge ; 
consisting mostly of Baldwins and Russetts, some Greenings, 
Porter and River apples. They areas good a lot of apple 
trees as can be found in the vicinity of Boston, six years from 
the bud. The above wiil be sold cheap if apphed for this 
JONAS WYETH 
Cambridge, Nov. 2. 


SUPERIOR POTATOES, 


For sale on board the schoover Splendid, at the 'T wharf, 
100 harrels of Very superior Nova Scotia Potatoes, at $ $2 25 


per barrel. Nov 2, 


TREATISE ON CATTLE. 

Just published and received a Treatise on Cattle, their 
Breeds, Management and Diseases By W. Youatt, Esq. 
Published under the direction of the Socie ty for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, Prive $3. For sale by 


Oct. 12. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





RAW SILK AND SILK COCOONS. 


The Atlantic Silk Company at Nantucket will pay cash 
and the highest prices for any quantity of Am: rican Reeled 
Silk. The price wil be regulated according to the quality 
and the manner in whieh itis reeled, ‘This C ompany will 
also contract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan 
tity of Sdk Cocoons raised the present year. Beheving that 
it would be decidedly for the interest of cultivators that the 
price of cocoons shou'd be regulated by the quantity and 
quality of the silk which can be. reeled from them, the y pro- 
pose to receive and reel them, and allow the highest price for 
the silk which they will afford, in preference to purchasing 
them by the bushel ; as by the mode proposed, the cultivator 

will realize all which they can possibly be made to procuce. 
Where this course is objected to they will purchase them as 
they are usually sold, by the bushel; in which ease the price 
will vary according to the qualitv, age, mode of packing, 
dampness, &c. 

It is the intention of this Company at all times to offer 
every encouragement to silk cultivators by paying cash and 
liberal prices for Raw Silk and Silk Cocoons tn any quantities, 
to be delivered at Nantucket, or at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer, No 52 North Market street, 


Boston. Coimiunications on the subject may be addressed 
to WM. H. GARDNER, 
President Atlantic Silk Company. 
Nantucket, (Mass.) Sept. 7, 1836. 3m 





COCOONS WANTED. 

Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay 84 per bushel for 
coccons (of the first quality) raised the present year— the 
cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, 
ether by steaming or by camphorated spirits ; they must be 
dried immediately after, in the sun, until they are perfectly 
dry and will rate by shaking, and carefully packed in dry 
loxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be Celivered at 
Adam Brooks’s, South Seituaie, Mass, orto J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
bas for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis and 
also well fitted for heating the water to reel the coe oons, and 
useful for many other purposes—itis so cheap it is within 
the power of almost any one to obtain. 

Iustructions for spinning silk from the cocoons into warp 
and filling, sewing silk, and knitting silk —and dressing of 
the same — and receipts for coloring, are given by Adain 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Commuuiea'ions (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 
Mass. Aug. 10. 


SEEDS FROM HOLLAND. 


We have jnst opened a comnlete assortment of Cabbage, | 
Cauliflower, Turnip, Radish, Sweet Marjorum Seeds, &c., | 
-eceived direct from Holland, from the most celebrated Seed 
Establishment in Rotterdam, and warranted, fresh and pure, 
ot growth of 1836. 

We are now ready to execute orders for seed, of every 
variety 
prompt and particular attention. We can with safety war- 
rant that we have the largest and best assortu ent of Seeds 
to be found in New England, Excepting the kiuds above 
named, everv seed has been raised expressly for the Estab- 
lishment, or under our immediate supervision, 


Catalognes will be furnished gratis ou application. 

Also received, 
fresh and clear, for sale atthe New Euglawl Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, Postoa, by 

Sept. 28. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





GARUVENER. 
A Man well acquainted with the business, wants a situation. 
Applications made at this office w 
tion 3t 


Oct. 26. 


Orders from the south and west will meet with | 


2,000 Ibs. White Duteh Honeysukle Clover, | 


ill meet with prompt atten- 


PRODUCE 


| PRICES OF COUNTRY 





CORRECTED WITH GYrEAT CARE, WEFRKLY. 


= = 
FROM {| To 











Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barre) | 2800) 3000 


| APPLES, new barrel 2251400 
| Beans, white, bushel] 175 | 225 
| Deer. mess, yee, barrel | 12 50 | 1400 
No. at, ‘ ‘ ; 9 10 50/11 00 
por ; ‘ . - 800) 900 
| Berswax, | Americ: oe . ; pound 26; 99 
By HEESE, new milk, ‘ ‘ . ee 8 iz 
FEATHERS, nort hern, geese, . . 4 
southern, geese, . = 54) 60 
Frax, American, . ‘ . ; a 
Fisu, Cod, ‘ ‘ , quintal| 325! 3.56 
Fiour, Genesee, . cash . {barrel | 1075/1100 
Baltimore, Howard strect, aa 10 25% ,0 50 
Baltimore, wharf, . é > 10 00; 10 28 
Ale xandria, . r “ 10 00; 10 24 
Grain, Corn, northe ra yellow bushel} 112) 147 
| southern flat yellow $s 105) 110 
| white, : > . 5 106) 108 
Rye, northern, - s - 115) 120 
Barley, . ‘ , . 
| Cats, northern,. (prime) “4 60 65 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 00 | 28 50 
best English, new . ; ig 22 5D | 26 5O 
bard pressed, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ” 20 00 21 00 
| Honey, . 4 P gallon 40 | 50 
| Uoprs, Ist quality new 6 ‘j pound 10) 12 
} 2d quality . . : ‘s “ 9 10 
| LARD, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ od 16) 18 
southern, Ist sort, . . 16 | 18 
LeaTHER, Philadelphia city tannage., . 28; 30 
do country oo "7 24} 26 
Ba'timore city do. 6 25; @ 
| do. dry hide o 19} 22 
| New York red, light, se 20 21 
| Boston do, slaughter x om 19 21 
do light, e | 21 
Lime, best sort, : " cask 115; 120 
| Mackenret, No. 1, new, ; ‘ barrel | 1000) 10 50 
Paster Pants. per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask | 275) 800 
| 
| clerr from other States ° ” 26 50) 27 00 
bone, middlings,secaree,. 7 
| Seens, Hera’s Grass, . . . bushel | 300 312 
Red Top, F P ‘ “ 75 100 
Hemp, . a 275| 300 
Red Clover, northers pound 1S 14 
Southern Clover, 7 . a 10, ll 


| Sirk Cocoons,(American) . ‘ bushel! 300) 450 
| TaLLow, tried, ‘ Ib. 9} 10 
| Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, 


pound 70| 75 

American, full blood , washed, es | 60) 76 
do. 3-4ths do. “ 60! 65 
de, 1-2 do. 66 50} ‘8 





do. 1-4. and common “ 45; 55 

c ( Pulled superfine, . “ 60| 65 
= | Ist Lambs, . é ‘“ 55 | 60 

= = 2d do. “ - sé 45 | 43 

2 fl 3d do, e > “ 30 | 35 


Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per Ib. 








PROVISION MARKET. 








KETAIL PRICES. 

| Hams, northern, rn | pound 14; 15 
| "southern, and western, “ 13 14 
| Pork, whole hogs, i 1 «TT 12 
| Pouttry, chickens per pair, ‘ ; “ | 75)100 
| Burrer,(tab) . : : } «4 251 30 
| ‘lump > ‘ , 30 33 
| Eeas . ‘ |dozen| 28 80 
Por ATORS, new, : ‘ j bushel; 50/100 

CIDER, ; : , barrel | 
- —a —2 


ISABELLA GRAPES, 


Wanted, a Tees of extra large size Isabella Grapes. 
Apply at this office Oct 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| ie lenpe 5. 
; 2 
| PLUM TREES, GRAPE VINES, &c. 
| 500 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds, and extra size. 
200 Quince Trees, of good size. 
| 1000 Isabella Grapes. 
| 100 Catawba and Pond’s Seedling , Bland’s and Perry, extra 
size. 

Black Hamburg, Sweet Water, Chasselas, &c. 

10,000 Giant Asparagus. 

10,000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, 

duced 

And a good assortment of Gooseberries and Roses of dif- 
ferent kinds) Orders left at this office, or with the subscriber 
at C ee will be attended to promptly. 
1 Wet. 2m SAMUEL POND. 
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THE 


Tue pretty red squirrel lives up in a tree, 

A tittle blithe creature as ever can be; 

He dwells in the boughs where the stockdove broods, 
Far in the shades of the green summer woods : 

His food is the young juicy cones of the pine, 

And the milky beech-nut is his bread and his wine. 
In the joy of his heart he frisks with a hound 

To the topmost twigs, and then down to the ground, 
Then up again like a winged thing, 

And from tree to tree with a vaulting spring ; 

Then he sits up aloft and looks waggish and queer, 
As if he would say, “ Ay, follow me here!” 

And then he grows pettish and stamps his foot, 
And then independently cracks his nut ; 

And thus he lives the long sammer through, 
Without care or a thought of sorrow. 


bib AY 


SQUIRREL. 


But small as he is, he knows he may want 
In the bleak winter weather when food is scant, 
So he finds a hole in an old tree’s core, 
And there makes his nest, and lays up his store ; 
Then when cold winter comes and the trees are bare, 
When the white snow is falling and keen is the air; 
He heeds it not as he sits by himself 
In his warm little nest, with his nuts on the shelf. 
Oh, wise little squirrel] ! no wonder that he 
In the green summer woods is as blithe as can be. 


TO MY CHILD AT PLAY. 
Piay on, my little one! fair is thine hour; 
How jocund thy spirit, how cloudless and bright! 
While care haunts the court, and the camp and the bower, 
Thy heart only feels the warm thrill of delight! 


Play on! for thy gambols, so blithesome and free, 

It were pleasure to share, as ‘tis joy to behold ; 
Thou art merry and wild as the revelling bee ; 

Thou art blithe as a lamb just escaped from the fold. 


Oh, couldst thou through life be as happy as now, 
With thy heart as unclouded, thy bosom as pure ; 
Could the joy of that smile which enlightens thy brow, 

And the rapturous glow of thy spirits, endure ! 


But I would not with dread of the future oppress thee ; 
Play on! and remember, that nothing can tear 

From thy innocent bosom the hopes that now bless thee, 
But the vice of the world ; — all thy danger lies there! 


And when its temptations beset thee, my child; 

Oh, think of the trath which my verse would impart, 
And be ne’er by its folly, its madness, beguiled, 

But in purity keep all the thoughts of thy heart! 


More joy will it give me in life, if thy name 
Be a word to awaken the feeling of worth, 
More joy than to see thee exalted by fame, 
And rich in the wealth and grandeur ofearth ! 


Yes ! goodness will yield to thy soul a delight 

Which the splendor of greatness can never bestow ; 
And while virtue directs thee, her heavenly light 

Will reveal the sweet flowers in thy pathway below. 


Thus favor’d and happy, thus blessing“and blest, 

Thou wilt pass through the world unallured by its crime, 
Thus living, be honored ; thus dying, thy rest 

Will be endless in glory — thy triumph o’er time. 





Wisyter Croraine, &c.— It is a common 
impression that in order to gain permanent vigor 
and the power of successfully resisting cold it is 
necessary to harden the body by exposure; to 





| wear less clothing, and keep less fire than suffice; To Give Lustre ToOSiLveR. — Dissolve a quan- 
for satisfaction and comfort. Many persons, | tity of alum in water, so as to muke a pretty strong 


) . 
and experience. 





} 


under an impression of this kind, defer warming 
their apartments as long as possible, unwilling to 
make themselves tender, by beginning the winter 
too early. Others are averse, on the same ground, 
to putting on extra garments; and continue, ghiv- | 
ering and shaking, to wear in autum and even in 
winter, the light apparel of a more genial season. 
Others impose on themselves the penance of a 
daily cold bath, however disagreeable, lest they 
should beeome too effeminate from indulgence. 
These practices are not countenanced by reason 
The body exposed to low tem- 
perature, instead of becoming better able to resist 
it by time, is rendered less so. On the contrary, 
it is heat which is found to enable men to resist 
cold, and’ vice versa. Persons going from a 
southern to a northern climate always bear the 
first winter well. So, if in winter we go into the 
open air from a warm and comfortable room, the 
cold is found an agreeable stimulus, and will be 
borne for a considerable time, but if the extremi- 
ties are already pinched, and the whole surface 
chilly, it will be extremely difficult, even by active 
exercise, to restore the circulation. 

The Russians, who in the latitude of 50 or 60 
degrees retain their bealth, and are very long 
lived, live in rooms constantly warmed both night 
and day, and when they go abroad, wrap the body 
entirely up in furs. When thus dressed, riding 
is more agreeable than walking ; because the free- 
dom from muscular effort allows a fuller play of 
the lungs, and a better supply of the vital fluid, 
whereas with insufficient clothing, rapid walking 
is necessary to produce the requisite activity of 
the circulation, and this violent exercise is, to the 
feeble especially, wearisome and exhausting. — 
The body may become warmed by the motion ; 
but the eat is often unpleasant, and if a slow 
pace succeeds to the rapid one, there is great 
danger of taking celd. As respeets cold ablution 
in winter, it is well suited to the young and vigor- 
ous, in whom it is inimediately followed by reac- 
tion; but if the skin remains pale and bloodless, 
and the sensation produced is unpleasant, the 
operation may be pronounced injurious. — Phd. 


Com. Herald. 








Maxine Diamonps. — It may not be unknown 
to our readers that Professor Silliman, of Yale, 
has expressed the opinion that he could make 
Giamonds from carbon, which it is now well as- 
certained forms the basis of these precious gems, 
Whether he ever made the experiment, we know 
not; but it appears from the report of the meet- 
ings of the British Scientifie Association, that Mr 
Cross, a scientific gentleman of Somersetshire, in 
England, has fully sueceeded in converting water 
taken from a crystalized cave at Holway, into 
erystals of the ye kind as those in the cave ; 
and he stated he had no doubt tiat diamonds, and 
all other precious stones, might be made by a sim- 
ilar process. In this way we fully concur; for 
we ourselves some years since, succeeded in 
making crystalized pyrites commonly called potato 
stones, which are beautifully variegated and crys- 
talized throughout their concavities, by merely 
mixing their component materials, which we as- 
certained by analysis, with wet clay, subjected to 
a gradual and ultimately intense heat, inthe mould 
of a six pound shot. —™M. Y¥. New Era. 





brine, which must be skimmed very carefully ; ad 
some to it and when you wish to uve it, dip a 
piece of linen rag in it, and rub over the plate.— 
Yankee Farmer. 








NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 





Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and near the great Western Rail Road. 


This establishmeat, which now comprises 25 acres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears. and 
of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
and the finest varieties known, 

75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry Trees 
ean now be supplied, wholesale or retail, ; 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautifui varieties, 

Address by mail, post paid, to Witttam Kenrick. New- 
ton, Mass. ‘Trees and plants when ordered, are carefully 
selected, and labelled, and faithfilly packed, and chlv for- 
worded from Boston by land or sea. ‘Transportation gratis 
to the city, Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. . 

Sept. 21. 8m ‘4 





GREEN HOUSE GLASS 
Of everv size and thickuess, for sale by 
LORING & KUPFER, No. 10 Merchants Row. 
Boston, Sept. 7. 2inis. 
FOR SALE. 

One or more pair of Geese, a wild Gander and the large 
black bill India goose — their progeny monstrous and beauti- 
ful withall — $10 the pair. One or more pair of Peafowls, 
three years old nearly — price $8. Some fancy doves — 
Nuns $2.50, Tumblers 32,50, Ringdoves $3, &c. Apply at 
the New England Seed Store, Boston. . 

Oct. 5. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








PEAR TREES. 

For sale atthe garden of the subscriber, Dearborn street, 
North Salem, a valuable collection of Dwarf and Standard 
Pear Trees ; among them will be found some of the best old 
and new varieties, and all warra:ted to be true to their names. 

Sept. 28. ao ROBERT MANNING. 
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